both parties would want was obviously a matter for pro-
tracted negotiations, and time was precious.

A bewildering few months followed. The new King had
become an object of considerable importance to all sorts of
people, and they came rushing to The Hague to persuade
him to make their fortunes. Hyde was indispensable, stand-
ing between his master and the most inconvenient visitors,
handling an enormous mass of complicated business most
competently. But enough trickled through to keep Charles
perplexed and busy. From Scotland came leaders of every
sort, all outraged to find the faithful Montrose a highly
respected member of the court. The first act of a com-
mittee representing the Kirk of Scotland was to rebuke
their King for his sins. They assured him God would never
forgive him if he gave the Irish ** a full liberty of their
abominable idolatry " or if he continued to countenance
" that fugatious man and most justly excommunicate
rebell, James Graham." Charles replied by confirming his
father's old patent creating Montrose viceroy of Scotland.

Equally high-spoken was the committee from the Scot
Parliament, which Charles received in his bedroom so as
not to recognize publicly the authority of a legislature
which met without a royal warrant. The committee de-
manded that Charles become a Presbyterian and bring with
him, at most, one hundred followers, none of whom should
ever have borne arms for his father. If he consented to
these, the spokesmen said, the committee was ready to dis-
cuss further conditions for his reception in Scotland. Then
there was a personal representative of the Marquis of
Argyll. This clever, sly and ambitious man was strong, not
alone in being chief of the powerful clan of Campbell, but
in possessing the confidence of a suspicious, not easily
pleased Kirk. However, he had his enemies, and they too
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